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nineteenth century those very men who had vigorously
demanded the death penalty for the "rebels" of 1837-
38, championed the cause of annexation to the United
States, because the triumph of free trade in England
compromised their chances of making a fortune.

These men, then, were declared adversaries of the
Catholic Church, as they were of the non-Anglican
Protestant sects. By vigilance and steadfastness of
purpose the bishops were largely able to thwart their
manoeuvres, as for example during the governorship of
Craig. The enemies of the Church constantly sought
the support either of the King's representative or of
London. They were to receive, too, unexpected help
from the ranks of the little flock which they sought to
destroy. As early as 1766 Mgr. Briand had foreseen
this when, in a letter to the Prefect of the Propaganda,
he wrote: "The Church in Canada, now under foreign
domination, will have no less to fear from within than
from without." And the words of the nuns of the
Hotel Dieu at Montreal, sent to their sisters at La
Fleche, though exaggerated, yet expressed legitimate
apprehensions: "Pray, pray for the safekeeping of what
little religion remains in this country. It appears close
to extinction; licentiousness is at its peak and the most
atrocious crimes are daily committed." It is easy to
understand why the religious authorities, even more,
perhaps, than under the French regime, raised their
voices so frequently against evil practices, warning
against association with Protestants and even dealing
out harsh treatment with a severity which astonishes
us today. The constant presence of what, in the eyes
of the Church, was error, imposed upon it a duty to
redouble its prudence, and not to tolerate the slightest